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his making 1843 the point of chapter division between the era of Jacksonian and 
of slavery politics. 

From a pedagogical point of view it is equally good. The style is clear and 
analytical, the paragraphs are given titles, and references are indicated in the 
margin. At the end of each chapter is a summary, and valuable suggestions 
follow, giving "topics" with brief bibliographies, "studies" with single references 
and questions. The index is good, and the appendix gives much useful material. 

The illustrations consist largely of portraits, which perhaps make up for 
the somewhat too slight attention paid to personality. There are many maps, 
some very good, but others carelessly selected or constructed. The map of 
territorial changes in 1713 (p. 91) contains errors; that of the railways of the 
South (p. 400), although, apparently, referring to the Civil War period, really 
gives a much later condition; that of the restriction of Confederate territory 
(p. 428) creates a false impression. 

The account of the last thirty-five years is dry and lacking in the grasp 
and perspective which distinguish the earlier portions. There is, moreover, 
throughout, a failure thoroughly to correlate the social and economic with the 
more conventional material. These, however, are weaknesses only when looked 
at from the point of view of the perfect textbook, for these problems have 
never yet been handled with entire success, and I must repeat, in conclusion, 
my great appreciation of a very satisfactory book. 

Carl Russell Fish 

The University of Wisconsin 



Atlas of European History. By Eaele W. Dow, Junior Professor of History 

in the University of Michigan. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907. 

Price, $1.50. 

The need of a good historical atlas for American schools has long been 
felt and all teachers will therefore be delighted with the collection of maps 
Professor Dow has made. He has relied mainly upon the larger standard 
atlases in German and French, but has also consulted other sources in the form 
of documents, maps, articles, and books. While the work is not faultless, it is a 
very creditable and valuable undertaking and should greatly stimulate the study 
of place in connection with the development of history. 

The work in history would undoubtedly be vastly improved if every student 
could have in his hands such an atlas as this from the very beginning of his 
historical course and use it continuously. The price is so low that this should 
not be impracticable. 

The atlas consists of thirty-two plates, some giving but a single double- 
paged map, while others have four or five smaller maps. The maps illustrate 
the history of every important people and period in history — a very happy and 
well-balanced selection being made. Many of the maps are colored, others are 
in black and white. The colors might be a little brighter for an atlas should 
tempt and please the eye as well as supply accurate geographical data. One 
might also criticize the absence of maps showing the physical features of 
countries in some striking way, such as by the use of the relief scheme. Thus 
the importance of the Nile or the Tigris-Euphrates valley, or of the Mediterra- 
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nean basin, as centers of civilization, as well as the importance of the distri- 
bution of population in a country like the United States, can be illustrated most 
clearly by showing the relief of the country. Another improvement would have 
been the indication of the pronunciation of the names of the places given in 
the otherwise very full and helpful index. 

George L. Scherger 
Armour Institute of Technology 



Principles of Secondary Education: A Textbook. Vol. II, "Processes of 

Instruction." By Charles DeGarmo. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 

Pp. 200. Price, $1.00 net. 

Pedagogical literature was slow in appearing in America. The compara- 
tively recent date of the greater part of what we have is often overlooked. The 
Herbartian school has furnished a number of valuable works among which is 
DeGarmo's Essentials of Method which appeared in 1892 or before. It is 
significant that the long unbroken secondary education field has at last been 
entered by this author, who, like Findlay in England, after prominent service 
in the Herbartian camp, has come to a more independent position, showing 
in his later work a variety of influences. 

The first volume of the present series dealing with the studies was 
reviewed in the School Review for June, 1907. The third volume will deal with 
"Processes of Training." In some ways questions which were raised when the 
first volume appeared will have to await the appearance of the final work 
before one can be sure of the author's position. The "Processes of Instruc- 
tion" is somewhat less dependent upon the others in the series for interpreta- 
tion as it is concerned with the more formal aspects of the subject. In 
executing it the attempt has been made to develop the "scientific basis for 
high-school methods" and to show the use of "scientific method in high-school 
instruction." 

The author keeps the threefold division of his former work with a change 
of two of the names, discussing the processes of instruction under apperception, 
thought and application. The scientific basis is treated under the acquisition of 
facts (authority, observation, and experiment) and the meeting of the problem 
of which the end is the explanation of meaning ; the forms are the determina- 
tion of cause, classification, and generalization ; and the means, hypothesis and 
analogy. 

Everyone will agree as to the importance of the undertaking, but probably 
there will be less agreement as to its success. The constant emphasis upon 
the necessity for insight and efficiency and the relation of culture and discipline 
to these is helpful. Objections are often raised to the use of the term "labora- 
tory methods" to designate the tendency in question but the movement is one 
of significance. The school and the laboratory are alike in that in each use is 
made of a method midway between that of trial and error with full and often 
overwhelming physical and social consequences, and transcendental theorizing 
with no responsibility for the outcome. By this method enough of the conse- 
quences are involved to afford genuine experience while conditions are sufficiently 
controlled to provide for freedom enough to permit of clear statement and 



